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Can Air Power Defeat Mass Manpower? 


Moderator Denny: 


| Good evening, neighbors. I suppose there’s no more im- 
mediate and urgent question facing the American people at 
if moment than that of national defense policy. There’s 
‘elatively no disagreement among our leaders that we face 
the gravest threat to our liberties that we’ve ever faced. We 
re preparing to spend some 28 billions of dollars—more money 
lian most of us can imagine—during the next year on our 
ational defense. 


Our Founding Fathers put our national defense policy in 
he hands of civilians. They were wiser than they knew, 
or in the middle of this twentieth century, modern warfare 
emands ‘the complete participation of every man, woman, 
rod child. And because modern weapons of war expose every 
ean, woman, and child to mortal danger, it behooves each and 
very one of us to have sound and formed opinions on our 
.ational defense policy. 


Can we best defend ourselves from the thing that threatens 
s by endeavoring to overwhelm its force by mass manpower? 
Hr, should we attempt to keep the enemy from our shores by 
» overwhelming strategic air force? We have two eminent 
wthorities, champions of each viewpoint, here with us tonight. 
fajor Alexander P. de Seversky, author of Victory Through 
tir Power, upholds the latter view; and Mr. Marshall 
.ndrews, author of Disaster Through Air Power, advocates 
« former view. 

Major de Seversky, aeronautical engineer, designer and 
ailder of aircraft, test pilot, and consultant to the Secretary 
f War and other government agencies in the last war, has 
recently published a new book, Air Power: Key to Survival, 
hich is so up to date as to include a prologue entitled, “The 
esson of Korea.” We'll hear first from the provocative 
litic of our present policy, who in the last war received the 
pedal of Merit, the highest decoration that can come to a 
wilian in time of war, Major Alexander P. de Seversky. 


‘ajor de Seversky: 

‘“Can Air Power Defeat Mass Manpower?” My answer 
decidedly yes. In the conflict now looming between nations 
different continents, only invincible air power, forged by 
10 million Americans, can overcome the overwelming ground 
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forces drawn from: the human pool of nearly a billion peo 
at the disposal of the Kremlin. | 

In my new book, Air Power: Key to Survival, I have shov 
clearly that the colossal Soviet armies, ready for action a1 
supported by massive tactical air force, cannot be prevent 
from taking possession of their own Eurasian continent. TI 
is a self-evident truth. Soviet Russia will not tolerate the ri 
of any army capable of challenging its dominion. It w 
nip it'in the bud. It is equally true that the Soviet tactic¢ 
air force will prevent the landing of any challenging army + 
its continent. It will send it to the bottom of the sea. | 

But long-range American strategic air power, operati’ 
directly from our own continent, can neutralize and paraly 
the surface force of the hostile continent. It can do this — 
destroying the enemy’s war-making potential; its commut 
cation, transportation, fuel, food supply, and the rest of t 
stockpile of his ground forces. 

Unfortunately, this new military relationship, the prodv 
of the ascendancy of strategic air power, has not been unde 
stood by our present military leadership, which has grasp 
only the tactical use of aircraft—its use as an added weap 
of the ground forces—just another piece of field artillei 
This explains the fantastic confusion that reigns in our milita 
preparations. | 

We have had dramatic proof of this confusion in rece 
weeks, when three top political spokesmen dealt with t 
national security in addresses to the American people. Govern 
Dewey, in effect, recommended reliance on ground forces, 
100 divisions, to be spread over the face of the earth. T] 
spells disaster through defeat on the battlefield in a primiti 
hand-to-hand combat with the teeming Communist armi 
Korea has proved the tragic futility of this type of strate; 

Former President Hoover urged a purely defensive strate 
based on a navy and air force, but we know that defense } 
never won a war and never will win one. It would leave 1 
initiative to the enemy in the wishful hope that the Soviets, 
left alone and unmolested, will disintegrate with time. 
would also contemplate the abandonment of our Weste 
Allies, an unnecessary step, if our strategy is right. 

As for President Truman, he has succumbed to the curr 
strategy of so-called balanced forces, which contemplates 1 
biggest army, the biggest navy, and the biggest air force, 
at the same time, plus the rearmament and feeding of | 
rest of the free world by America. : ’ 


This would be a good trick, if we could do it. But, in re 
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ion to the enemy, our strictly limited manpower and resources 
nake this an utterly impossible task. It means defeat through 
exhaustion, and economic bankruptcy. -If we adhere to this 
avish and wasteful strategy, which my opponent, Mr. Andrews, 
seems to advocate, we will have to be totally regimented and 
ve will lose the very liberties we are seeking to protect. 

How could three such men with access to military advice 
be so far apart? The answer is that the current strategic 
hought in Washington has not caught up with the technological 
realities. The plain fact is that in a world dominated by air 
newer, the conquest of the enemy through ground warfare, 
between nations on different continents, separated by oceans, 
nas become impossible until either one or the other nation 
irst achieves control of the air. And this can be done only by 
lirect air action from its own land mass, from bases inacces- 
le to the enemy’s ground forces and its tactical air force. 


_ Fortunately, the new type of war—intercontinental \ air 
itrategy—is tailor-made for the genius of our country. It calls 
or the highest industrial know-how and a technically skilled 
opulation. 

Instead of fighting on Russia’s terms on the ground, we 
sust force Russia to fight on our terms, by striking at her 
hrough the skies. We must channel our resources overwhelm- 
‘gly into the kind of strategic air power that can take com- 
aand of the air clear around the globe, destroy the very 


mews of war of the enemy, and impose an air blockade that — 


vill suffocate him into submission. 


= 


: an | 
If we choose this road, there may be no war. The very 


‘xistence of a strategic air force, beyond the industrial and 
cientific capacity of the Soviets, will serve as a deterrent to 
wggression and will assure victory if war should come notwith- 
tanding. Only thus can we be invincibly strong, yet remain 
free and unregimented people. (Applause) 


Noderator Denny: 
Thank you, Major de Seversky. 

Our next speaker, Mr. Marshall Andrews, a native of Mem- 
lhis, Tennessee, is a journalist of wide experience whose 
areer in two wars and whose long study have qualified him to 
rrite as a military expert. His earlier book, Our New Army, 
vas published in 1942. As the title of his new book, Disaster 
“hrough Air Power, implies, he differs sharply from Major 
‘e Seversky on tonight’s question. So we are happy to wel- 
mme to Town Meeting Mr. Marshall Andrews of Washing- 


pn, D.C. (Applause) 


Mr. Andrews: 


I should like to answer Major de Seversky with a flat an 
unqualified no, but it is not that simple. If mass manpowe 
means troops massed on the battlefield—if any commande 
would be so foolish as to mass his forces in the open withov 
air or antiaircraft protection, his mass certainly could f 
defeated by air power. But it is doubtful that such an office 
could have survived even the military safeguards against in 
becility in high command. 

The issues here involve the whole intricate question of wai 
fare itself, not just that of barehanded men against one typ 
of machine. Warfare is a remarkably complex interplay ¢ 
men, machines, weapons, ships, food, ammunition, terrait 
weather, propaganda, and production—all caught up in em« 
tional considerations beyond the chance of solution by an 
pat formula. And, most of all does warfare depend upo 
moral forces, rather than upon any weapon or combinatic 
of weapons. 

f we are to take counsel of our fears and hopes, and sul 
stitute the dream of cheap, easy victory for the tough mor 
convictions which have made us great, then indeed are v 
lost. . It was, in fact, just such oversimplification of the natu 
of war which brought us to our present precarious and humilia 
ing situation in Korea. 

The people of the United States were led by a glitterit 
propaganda to put their faith in the bombing airplane as ft! 
solution of all of war’s complexities. As a result, they fail 
to create and maintain the strong forces demanded no less | 
the record of history than by the promise of reason, and o 
allies were thrown into such a state of fear and indecisi 
that we do not know today if they will stand by us or ni 

I know it 1s customary for those who promised us, befa 
Korea, that strategic bombing would take the place of all otk 
means of military power to explain that the war in Kor 
is not the sort of war for which strategic bombing was design 
That apologia reveals the fundamental weakness of their dc 
trine, for the priests and prophets of air power, such as 
‘de Seversky, have based their dogma on the assumption tl 
the enemy would always fight when, where, and how th 
dictated. When the enemy declined to do that, and chi 
a method of warfare which exploited its own strength, 1 
strategic bomber and the doctrine built around it failed 
mally and dangerously, 


The truth is that even when their supporting industry 
destroyed, modern armies can still live off the country < 
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aintain themselves from stockpiles outside their own borders. 
hus, the Russian army, based on eastern Europe and un- 
yposed on the ground, could overrun that entire continent, 
ad all the bombs—atomic or otherwise—that we might drop 
1 their cities wouldn’t even slow it down. Russia would then 
mme into the possession of western European productive 
ipacity just as surely as if we had handed it over as the price 
_ appeasement. 

Whether we follow the defeatist policies of Mr. Hoover and 
r. Joseph P. Kennedy, or place our faith in intercontinental 
mbing, the result would be the same. Isolated in this hemi- 
here, cut off from vital ‘resources, and faced with the pro- 
ctive capacity of all the rest of the world, our defeat might 
- slow, but it would be sure. 

There never has been a time in Korea when the United 
ations’ forces have not had total command of the air, yet 
en the tactical principle of isolation of the battlefield by air 
.s failed, simply because the enemy refused to conform to 
© air strategists’ prescription for his supply and movement. 
'e have listened long enough to the promise that the airplane 
5 made land war impossible. Those young men who died 
‘the Korean hills and rice paddies no doubt would dispute 
at doctrine if they could. They were sacrificed on the altar 
air power. . 

lf their sacrifice is to mean anything to them or to the rest 
“as, we must come down now out of our rosy dream. We 
ust accept the unpalatable truth that to stop the Red jugger- 
mt we must meet it on the ground, on the sea, and in the air, 
Ith the best soldiers and the best weapons in the world. 
mr men in Korea have shown us by their example what we 
1 do and what we can endure if we must. (Applause) 


oderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mr. Marshall Andrews. Well, I don’t know 
‘en we've had two diametrically opposite views as well stated 
‘those of our two speakers tonight. Let’s start the process 
(clarification a bit. Major de Seversky, I think you have 
‘omment on Mr. Andrews’ remarks, haven’t you? . 


Major de Seversky: Yes, I want to call the attention of the 
‘eners to the. fact that Mr. Andrews never referred to air 
wer. He was talking about strategic bombers and strategic 
mbing, which shows that he, like all of his earthbound 
leagues, still hasn’t grasped the significance of air power. 
‘\ir power is not just a bombing force, which ground people 
mm to think. It’s a force like the navies in the last century 
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that could conical the entire medium, influencing ev erythi 
below. And it’s a force, not only a military. force, but + 
a political force, because it does not recognize Iron Curtains 
boundaries. It’s a foree that can blockade not only islan 
but the continent, and can starve the people into submissi 
by bringing their lives to a standstill. bind 
As to Korea, the trouble was that we had ait power 
stop the war, but in the last moment, we switched and thr 
our kids into Korea without preparation for the attacks 
the enemy. We should have stuck to our policy before _ 
put any single soldier in Korea. We should have let our 
power go over Korea, particularly North Korea, and destt 
its ability to wage war, destroy its communication and trai 
portation. Only then should we have put our boys in Kor 
(Applause) 


‘Mr. Denny: Mr. Andrews, your comments. \ 


Mr. Andrews: My answer to as many of those questions 
I can remember is this. In the first place, we did use strate 
bombing over North Korea to the greatest extent that we p 
sibly could. It had no effect whatsoever on the ground ca 
paign of the enemy. In the second place we used tactical 
power, which is also a part of air power, and while it v 
effective, and while it was a tremendous assistance, it was 
assistance in exactly the way that Major de Seversky | 
decried—as long-range artillery. 

And I would like to mention one other thing here. Ma 
de Seversky, in his own book, has made the point that 
B-17 bomber over Germany failed in its attempts at dayli 
raiding against the remnant of the German Luftwaffe. N 
I can’t help wondering how well his intercontinental bomb 
would fare over Russia with no long-range fighter protecti 


Major de Seversky: | would recommend to Mr. Andre 
to read my book. I never said that B-17 failed. It failed 
the beginning of the war because air power then was un 
command of ground generals and they didn’t arm our B-! 
for the war in the air. But once they armed the B-17 y 
the proper armanents, the B-17 acquitted itself very brillian 

As for the tactical air force, it’s very helpful, but it’s 
real, true air power. If you take an automobile and tie it 
the tail of a horse, it stops being an automobile. It beco: 
a horse and buggy. (Applause) 


Mr. Andrews: I'd like to make one more comment in 
connection. | should remind Major de Seversky that he’ 
say that the B-17 was unsuccessful in daylight raids « 
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Germany until the Army Air Force adopted the airplane that 
he himself had designed and had attempted to have them adopt 
earlier-but they wouldn’t do so, which was the P-47. 


Major de Seversky: Well, it shows again how Mr. Andrews 
does not understand air power, because the fighter plane is 
simply additional: fire power. You have to have fire power 
in the single airplane or combination airplane to destroy 
Opposing air power. ; 

Mr. Denny: I see where we are going to have a tough time 
getting into questions from our guest experts. 


Ma 


QUES TIONS, “PLEASE % 


Mr. Denny: Now our interrogators are ready with ques- 
tons for our Town Hall speakers. We are glad to welcome 
Mr. Frank Conniff, syndicated columnist. for King Features 
and the New York Journal American, who recently returned 
from Korea. We are sorry not to have Mr. Ogden Reid, of 
the New York Herald Tribune, with us this evening. He 
was detained in Virginia by this snowstorm. But we are happy 
“> have Captain Gill Robb Wilson, aviation columnist for the 
Hferald Tribune, and we'll take our first question from Mr. 
Prank Conniff. 


Mr. Conniff: I have a question I’d like to ask of Mr. 
‘Andrews. In speaking of the Korea strategy and the bombing, 
ae said ‘‘when the enemy chose a method of warfare which ex- 
bloited its own strength.’ I’d like to know to whom did you 
-efer to as the enemy? 


Mr. Andrews: J referred to Soviet Russia and her use of 
‘he North Koreans at the outset to wage... 


Mr. Conniff: Well, I’d like to follow that up with another 
yuestion, in view of that. Why, then, should the proponents 
bf air power as an instrument of our policy be criticized for 
ighting a war that wasn’t adaptive to either strategic or tactical 
‘it power at the dictate of the enemy? Why then do we not 
levise a strategy based on our strength and not on Soviet 
Russia’s ? 

Mr. Andrews: In order to do that, we'll have to get together 
mm what we agree to be our strength. My chief argument with 
lhe strategic bombing doctrine is that it requires us to return 
9 this hemisphere, eventually to this continent, and sit here 
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while Russia overruns the rest of the world, gets the rest o 
all the world’s industry in her possession, and we can sit her 
without steel, without rubber, without petroleum, until eve: 
our civilian standard of living reaches such a low point th 
communism... . 


Mr. Conniff: Well, one more question on land and ai 
power. How many divisions do you, Mr. Andrews, as a sor 
of an advocate of land power, and as a pretty good studen 
through the years of military affairs—how many divisions 
American or otherwise, do you think that the Red Army Gen 
eral Staff would permit us to land on the European continent 
before it marched? 


Mr. Andrews: Oh, I don’t know what they would - 
us to do. 


Mr. Conniff: Don’t you think that that’s vital to the wit 
issue? 


Mr. Andrews: Tm not ready to resign and give up and say . 


Mr. Conmff: Do you think they would allow us to land 1 
any strength at all before acting? Do you think any Genera 
Staff in its right mind—knowing that the cold war is on as 
prelude to the hot war—would permit such an invasion wher 
it now holds a supremacy, namely, on land? 


Mr. Andrews: If the Russians are ready at the present tim 
to go to war, they are going to war, whether we land am 
divisions in Europe or not. 


Mr. Conniff: Well, I can’t go along with that, because 
think the landing of our divisions would definitely be the mediur 
which either intensifies Russia’s effort, or allows us furthe 
years of grace, it seems to me. 


Mr. Andrews: Aren't we getting ourselves into an academi 
argument here? I don’t know what the Russian General Stat 
would do. I do know this... 


Mr. Conniff: Don’t you think anyoosy who talks militar 
affairs must try to anticipate what . 

Mr. Andrews: Let me finish my answer. I don’t knov 
what the Russian General Staff would do, but I do know thi: 
I know that if, because of the possibility that Russia migt 


strike, we attempt to reinforce what we’ve got in Europe, the 
we might as well give up. 


Mr. Denny: All right, Mr. Conniff. You’re a mighty goo 
interrogator, but let’s give Mr. Wilson a chance here. 


Mr, Wilson: Vm having a lot of fun as it is, Mr. Denm 
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‘'d like to ask Major de Seversky: in view of the fact that 
ne Navy last year contradicted the idea that the B-36 could 
ecomplish strategic bombing, in his judgment could we pene-' 
ate Russia with a current strategic force in the air, or could 
e create it in time to meet a current situation imposed upon 
s by Russia. 


Major deSeversky: Yes. We have such air force, our strategic 
ir force. It’s very well conceived, very well manned, and very 
ell led. But it’s a puny, it’s a token air force, and naturally 
1ch an air force may be destroyed if we attempt an immediate 
tack on Russia today. That’s why we ought to have in the 
t hosts of planes, and that’s why we have to have a strategic 
r force that can go ahead and do the job. And I do believe 
rat if we have sufficient strategic air force, we can penetrate 
‘e Russian air, destroy its own air force, achieve freedom of 
* navigation over Russia, and take our time about destroy- 
e the sinews of war. 


Mr. Wilson: In other words, you believe then that the B-36, 
2 B-29, the B-50, and the B-47 today can get past the MIG-13, 
ve YAK-15, and so forth? 
Major de Seversky: Well, I’m not so sure about the B-50, 
about the B-36, and B-52, I think we are on the right track, 
si we have to get sufficient numbers so we have the pre- 
derant force. 

Mr. Denny: All right, thank you. Mr. Conniff, do you have ~ 
other question? 


Mr. Conniff: I'd like to say the reference here to the apologia 
r the air force, if anybody in America is apologizing for 
at our airmen, either Navy, Air Force, or Marines did in 
rea, they are doing them a disservice, because their accomp- 
hments were so fine that they need no apologia. But, in pass- 
x, I was going to say that I know Mr. Andrews is against 
y more Koreas or greater Koreas, and I just think that the 
uding of a small number of American divisions on the con- 
ent of Europe—does he not think that that might lead to a 


eater Korea? 

Mr. Andrews: In Europe, you mean? 

Ur. Conniff: Yes. 

Ur. Andrews: With the force that we’ve got now, un- 
abtedly. But the reason that we’ve got no more force than 
have now is because we have relied on this cheap and easy 
y to victory for so long. 

Vajor de Seversky: I’m tired of these comments always 
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from straw men about cheap and easy victory by air. It ist 
cheap and easy victory by air, because the penetration will, 

difficult.. No war is easy and cheap. Every war, no matt 
how we fight it, will exert a terrible sacrifice on any force 
An aerial warfare, in order to achieve command of the < 
over Russia, will also take a terrific sacrifice. It is not got 
to be a cheap war. It’s going to be the only way we can wi 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Major de Seversky, Marshi 
~ Andrews, Frank Conniff, and Gill Robb Wilson, for openii 
this subject up for us. Now, ladies and gentlemen, if yor 
like to know more about the opinions of tonight’s speakers, \ 
refer you to their latest books, dir Power: Key to Suruiw, 
by Alexander P. de Seversky, and Disaster Through Air Pow 
by Mr. Marshall Andrews. You'll find their books at yo 
_ book stores. 


Next week, our Town Meeting goes to 45 minutes. O 
subject will be, “Do We Need the Old-Time Religion?” a: 
the speakers will be Dr. Billy Graham, president Northwe 
Bible Schools, and Dr. Ralph Sockman, minister of t 
Methodist Christ Church in New York City. 


The following week you will hear a discussion of a toy 
that is in the minds of all of us these days: “Can the U. 
Meet the Challenge of This Crisis?” Watch your papers i 
the announcement of the speakers. 

So listen next week and every week for the sound of t 


Crier’s Bell. 


| FOR FURTHER STUDY OF 
THIS WEEK’S TOPIC 


Now that you have read the opinions of both speakers on the subject 
Can Aw Power Defeat Mass Manpower?” you are probably ready to 
raw your own conclusions on this question. Before doing so, how- 


ver, we think you may find the following background questions helpful 
1 considering the issues involved in this topic. 


1..Can air power alone win a 
‘ar, or must air power be part of 
n integrated land, sea, and air 
rogram? 

‘a. Can we make _ ourselves 
strong on land, on sea, and in 
the air simultaneously ? 

b. Can air power hold strategic 
hases without support from land 
and sea forces? 

*c. Or does supremacy in the 
air eliminate the need for ad- 
vance bases, and consequently, 
the need for armies to garrison 
them and navies to supply them? 
2. Despite our air supremacy in 

-orea, UN troops have been pushed 
ack. Despite the Luftwaffe con- 
‘ol of the air in eastern Europe 
vring World War II, Germany 
as unable to destroy the Russian 
ny. What do these examples in- 
acate regarding the value of air 
ower alone? 

a. In planning our military 
defense, should we be guided by 

past wars, or should we attempt 
to by-pass the enemy’s chief 
advantage — manpower — by 
building up our air power? 

b. If Russia is geared to a land 

war, must we also prepare for 
a land war? 


c. Or, since we’ cannot match- 
the Soviet world in manpower, 
is our only alternative to com- 
mand the air? 


3. Is it wise to depend solely 
on air power? . 


a. Does this leave the free 
nations with no _ alternative 
course of action? 


b. Is it likely that no defense 
will be developed against stra- 
tegic air power? 


4. Has any nation ever been de- 
feated in the past without the 
threat of land invasion? 


a. Can we be assured that 
future wars will be fought the 
same as past wars? 


b. Or, were past wars fought 
as they were because neither side 
had overwhelming air superior- 
ity? t 
5. Can 
troops? 


strategic bombing stop 


6. Would air supremacy of the 
free nations discourage Russia 
from precipitating war? 


7. What place does the atom 
bomb have in strengthening our 
air force? 


In addition to the preceding background questions, you may want 
» do some supplementary reading before determimmg your own wews 


't this week’s question. 
vaterials : 


isaster Through Air Power by 
‘Marshall Andrews, Rinehart & 
| Go.,, 1950. 


ictory Through Air Power, by 


| Major Alexander P. de Sever- 
sky, Simon and Schuster, 1942. 


Following is a selection of useful reference 


Air Power: Key to Survival, by 
Major Alexander P. de Sever- 
sky, Simon and Schuster, 1950. 


Book Review of Air Power: Key 
to Survival, by Ogden R. Reid, 
New York Herald Tribune Book 


Review Section, September 24, 
1950. 


Book Review of Air Power: Key 
to Survival, by Richard P. 
Cooke, Wall Street Journal, 
October 5, 1950. 


“Dr. Bush, Discounts Strategic 
Bombing,’ (news article on 
speech delivered before the 
Economic Club of New York 
by Dr. Vannevar Bush, atomic 
scientist), New York Times, 
November 16, 1950. 


COME TO TOWN MEETING 


We invite you to attend our 
New York broadcasts every Tues- 
day night in Studio 6A, Radio 
City. For free tickets, write to 
Town Meeting Ticket Department, 
New York 18, New York: 


DISCUSSION GROUPS 


Town Meeting encourages the 
formation of local discussion 
groups and we will be happy to 
provide you with suggestions for 
your own organization. Many 
groups listen to our broadcast and 
continue their own discussions 
afterwards. 


JUNIOR TOWN MEETINGS 


Schools and youth groups desir- 
ing free literature about the 
formation of local Junior Town 
Meetings should write the Junior 
Town Meeting League, 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


DID YOU. KNOW... 

That “America’s Town Meet- 
ing” is available for local spon- 
sorship wherever there is an ABC 
network station? Banks, depart- 
ment stores, automobile dealers, 
newspapers and other local firms 
find it good business to sponsor 
“Town Meeting.” Your ABC sta- 
tion manager will give you further 
details. 


é 
“Air Power Alone Hit by Vande 
berg,’ (news article on pre 
conference with General Ho 
S. Vandenberg, Air Force Chi 
of , Staff), New York Tum 
September 20, 1950. : | 


“Can Air Power Keep the Peace 
by Major Alexander P. de Se 
ersky, Changing Times, the Ki 


linger Magazine, Decembe 
1950. 

“The Lessons of Korea,” by Bo: 
ner Fellers, The Freema 
October 2, 1950. | 

WE WELCOME... 
Your suggestions for Tov 

Meeting subjects and speaker’ 
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Won't you let us know what ye 
would like to hear discussed. ¢ 
future broadcasts? 
INTELLIGENT 
APPEASEMENT | 

The U.S. must _makeoam 
mediate moves to halt World Wz 
III now by ending debate ar 
calling. . . an immediate armistic 
to allow an intelligent appeasi 
ment to be made—WiuLLIAM / 
Brices, Ithaca, New York. | 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The Town Meeting BULLE 
TIN is a welcome gift for an 
occasion. Why not subscribe fe 
your friends who are Town Mee 
ing listeners? The BULLETI) 
is $4.50 a year. Address yot 


order to Town Hall, New Yor 
fe IN ow 
DIDTYVOUSKN O\VWeeeee 

That “America’s Town Mee 


ing” is available for local spor 
sorship wherever there is an AB 
network station? Banks, depari 
ment stores, automobile dealer 
newspapers and other local firm 
find it good business to sponse 
“Town Meeting.” Your ABC st 
tion manager will give you furthe 
details. 


‘*THE LISTENER TALKS BACK’ 


on 


“WHAT DOES THIS CRISIS DEMAND OF EACH OF US?” 
Program of December 19, 1950 


Speakers 
Senator Paul H. Douglas, Mr. Marion Folsom, and 
Mr. Arthur Goldberg 


* 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding 
Tuesday's broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send in your 
pinions, pro and con. The letters should be mailed to Department A. 
Frown Hall, New York 18, N.Y., not later than Thursday following the 
rogram. It is understood that we may publish any letters or comments 


eceived. 


mar LOTAL PICTURE 


It is my opinion that all three 
peakers missed the point to a 
eater or lesser degree. Each 
dmitted the seriousness of the 
ituation and its possible long dura- 
con. But each in his own way 
“shed to withhold for his own 
action some part vital to the ulti- 
sate goal. Senator Douglas recom- 
zended only voluntary controls; 
te CIO man (Mr. Goldberg) 
nought that labor should main- 
ain its living standard; and the 
nan from Eastman Kodak (Mr. 
‘olsom) just wasn’t decisive 
ough. 
If the situation is as serious as 
_ seems, and I think it is, then we 
‘ill all have to make great sacri- 
ces: It would greatly encourage 
ur people (if) the Government 
were) to immediately cut to the 
pne all non-military spending, 
lhich many of us believe, if done 
pnestly, would amount to much 
jore than the five billion dollars 
Jentioned by Senator Douglas. 
|\Labor will not only have to 
ork longer hours, but will have 
| take less pay for that effort, 
id be prepared to give up many 
those things we now consider 
ential to living. It must be re- 
embered that should we lose this 
inflict, which is not impossible, 
® will have far less under an im- 


* 
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posed rule than any sacrifices we 
might make will leave us with. 


To do the job we need: 
1. Complete national mobilization 

a. Power to place each in- 
dividual where he will do 
the most good. 

b. Freeze and roll back all 
prices and wages. 

c. Knock out all Government 
spending that does not fur- 
ther the effort. 

d. Cut all federal, state, county, 

and city employees’ wages 

10% and eliminate the ex- 

cess employees we all know 

are on the payrolls. 

. Put a rent ceiling on a 
square footage basis. 

. In addition to the regular 
tax rate, demand that at 
least 10% of all earnings of 
each individual go to pur- 
chase War Bonds. 

.. Organize right down to the 
city block for air raid de- 
fense, and supply standard 
air raid equipment in large 
quantities. 

Stop all building that is 
not directly beneficial to the 
total effort. 

. Stop all the free services 
our Government affords, 
such as franked mail, free 
pamphlets, and free trans- 
portation. 
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Z Organize at once an American 


Foreign Legion and invite enlist-— 


ments from “all over the world. _ 
3. Use any )and ;all- offers of 
fighting armies; if necessary, train 
“and equip them. I am thinking of 
such people as _ the Nationalist 
Chinese, Japanese, Yugoslays, etc. 

4. Separate the sheep from the 
goats of our so-called friends by 
establishing a well defined foreign 
policy that we will not deviate 
trom, and then lay down basic 
rules by which our SS can 
expect our (aid. 

In plain words, let’s not just talk 
about walking softly and carry- 
ing a big stick. Let us get the big 
stick first, and then if it is pos- 
sible or advantageous, walk softly. 
We little people want not only as- 
surance that our way of life will 
be preserved, but are ready to buy 
insurance by giving everything we 
have to preserve it. And let’s not, 
for Heaven’s sake, let up the first 
time things look a little better. I 
still remember the clamor to bring 
the boys home and discharge them 
at the end of the last war.—R. 
VancortT Dorn, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 


POUALITYS OF SACRE CH 


If everyone has got to sacrifice, 
if no one is to be allowed to 
profit, and if inflation must be 
prevented by reducing demand, 
then one very simple remedy is 
apparent. All we have to do is to 
make the excess profits tax apply 
to all individual incomes on exactly 
the same formula as may be 
applied to corporations. I am will- 
ing to have it done to me if it is 
done to every person. — F. A. 
Morris, Concord, New Hampshire. 

Has it ever occurred to the 
advocates of siphoning off excess 
buying power by taxation that such 
a policy involves siphoning off 
the power of the average man to 
meet payments on debts, to save 
for old age and life’s emergencies, 
to better himself financially — in 
short, it involves siphoning off 
his stake in capitalism?—MarTHa 
Datry, St. Anne, Illinois. 


tA 

(In discussing) sacrifices t 
we have to make, it was said 
decrease the farmers’ prices a 
to work longer. Who works long 
than the farmer in the first plac 
If our product prices are reduc 
how about reducing the salaries 
all our big men? 2 Vers 
each and every one, and not j 
the farmers and common labore 
—LronArp Herr, Madison, Sou 
Dakota. 


SET A GOOD EXAMPLE 

In regard to the question ask! 
by Mr. Cherne of Senator Doug 
about reducing Government ¢€ 
penses to help provide the nec 
sary money for war expenditur 


Senator Douglas skimmed ov 
that one. . . Of course, we real 
that regardless of how m 


money we save that way, it wor 
not meet the cost of fighting 
long war. But if our political le 
ers were to follow the Hooy 
Plan recommendations, i 


us will be in a much better fra 
mind for paying taxes 
CATHERINE D, Tuomas, Scrant 
Pennsylvania. 


THE PROPAGANDA FRON 


We should read the “Da 
Worker” and other papers 
which carry Communistic pr 
ganda and find easy converts 
the underprivileged in this coun 
These papers, (as well as) 
cussion meetings, are laying 
groundwork for Communism 
this country. Most of us are 
aware of it and too indifferent 
care. We should write to th 
papers and stand up in these m 
ings and expose the fallacies 
the Communistic doctrine. T 
takes time and effort, (and) a 
of devoted study . . . It would 
terfere with viewing television 
listening to the radio comedi 
If we do not want to do this w 
we are licked before we have ti 
to arm and. fight—GegorcEr Jac 
Coraopolis, Pennsylvania. 
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